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bined training of the different arms, without which it is nonsense to expect intelligent co-operation in war, was therefore impossible.
There may have been, and probably were, other obstacles in the way of improvement, but one would think that most of them could have been surmounted, given more impetus from the top. It was not forthcoming, and for this the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief from 1856 to 1895 (thirty-nine years), must be held accountable. He was a good friend of the soldier and extremely popular with all ranks in the army, but he was extraordinarily conservative in his ideas on the training and education of both officers and men. He seems to have believed, quite honestly, that the army as he had found it, created by such a master of war as the Duke of Wellington, must be the best for all time, and he had not realised the changes which had since taken place in the armies of Europe. I have been told that he once took the chair at a lecture given to officers of the Aldershot garrison on the subject of foreign cavalry, when he proved to be a veritable Balaam in commending the lecturer to the audience. " Why should we want to know anything about foreign cavalry ? " he asked. " We have better cavalry of our own. I fear, gentlemen, that the army is in danger of becoming a mere debating society."
Many of the younger generation of officers were fully alive to the fact that better organisation, education, and training were necessary, the most notable amongst them being Lord Wolseley, the best-read soldier of his time. From 1882 onwards he was the moving spirit in the path of progress, and thanks to his energy and initiative, and to the support he received from Sir Evelyn Wood and other keen-sighted soldiers, apathy and idleness began to go out of fashion, and hard work became the rule ; study was no longer considered to be " bad form," but a duty and an essential step to advancement; hunting on six days of the week was no longer admitted to be the only training required by a cavalry leader; and in general the professional qualifications of our regimental officers began to reach a much higher standard. I shall refer to this matter again,
c its special representatives at the Horse Guards. Com
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